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Man and the Puppets 


Max Reinhard, City Councillor 
Director of the Department of Culture 
Munich, Germany 


There are two ways of proving to a 
man that he is getting old — not out- 
werdly, but inwardly; firstly, when he 
has reached such a high degree of 
mental superiority that the charms of 
the plain old tales of his childhood 
no longer appeal to him, and secondly, 
when, for the same reason, he repudi- 
ates puppet shows. From their re- 
motest origin, both fairy tales and 
puppet plays arise from the depths of 
the human soul, from the people’s 
innate and indelible honesty and in- 
tegrity which may perchance be dim- 
med by the achievements of modern 
technics, but can never be -entirely 
obliterated. He who rejects these 
things confesses that there is no longer 
any union between himself and that 
divine simplicity which is the essence 
of true national feeling. He has lost 
his faith which has sustained him 
throughout the years of his childhood 
until the world of wonders began 
gradually to recede before the stern 
realities of life. For puppet plays and 
fairy tales will always find a warm 
spot in the hearts of those who, not- 
withstanding their highly developed 
cultural or intellectual refinement, 
keep in close touch not only with their 
fellow beings, but will allow no one 
nor anything to stand between them- 
selves and the earliest friends of their 
youthful days. It is no wonder, then, 
that even in these times of enormous 
tasks and gigantic undertakings we 
should still find time to cherish and 
foster the promotion of the puppet 
Stage. For what else is the ultimate 


aim of the present age but to congre- 
gate the people along the highway 
which is marked with the impress of 
a great Protagonist and to lead them 
onward to that goal of unity and fealty 





and true Nationalism from which in 
the past we have been so woefully led 
astray. 

Here, then, is an art, unpretentious 
and fully aware of its limited scope 
and its shortcomings, which through 
its own mirror views things in all 
their unadorned simplicity. And this 
is an advantage which a priori assures 
them the victory over their living 
prototypes. These diminutive artists 
are not men and women of flesh and 
blood who, being human, will always 
perform a part of their work from 
personal motives and who, hampered 
by various ‘circumstances - and re- 
strictions, can render only a fragment 
of their art freely and effectively. 
Marionettes are inanimate objects, 
carved out of wood, clothed with 
garments, and infused with the sculp- 
tor’s spirit and his fanciful colors — 
and that is all. Here they are, sus- 
pended in rows, enshrouded in dark 
bags, with heads bowed and limbs 
grotesquely relaxed. No human 
sentiment, no feeling of love, of joy 
or sorrow vibrates within these 
wooden images. They are waiting for 
the master’s hand to touch the magic 
cords, for the rising of the curtain that 
separates their world from ours. And 
then, in an instant, they seem alive, 
they move, they delve into the inner- 
most recesses of human emotions, of 
profound grief, of sublime extasy, of 
ghastly horror, of rollicking hilarity — 
their unreality is transformed into 
strength, their purely absolute ex- 
istence into personality, life, actual 
experience. Bodily blemishes or de- 
fects which may disqualify a man 
from appearing on the stage are no 
drawbacks to them: the loss of an ear, 
a finger knocked off, a smashed nose, 








deep scars and scratches resulting 
from countless scuffles and combats 
with the sinister powers of hell and 
witchcraft — none of these things will 
alter their character. The smile 
carved upon their lips, the line of 
suffering traced about their eyes, the 
angry frown marked upon their brow 
are so many permanent imprints which 
they carry with them to the end of 
their days. 

Thus we meet them again and again 
—old friends stretching forth their 
hands of welcome from the unreal to 
the real world: “Are you still here?” 
...We seem to feel their delight in 
seeing us, their gratification that more 
than ever we are in fullest sympathy 
with them and that we too will gladly 
lend a hand in building up a temple, 
now resplendent with golden lustre, 
now ringing with voices from another 
world, again softly echoing with whis- 
pered pledges of love and anon tremb- 
ling in its foundation from the thun- 
ders of demoniacal forces. We are 
moved by the enormous metaphorical 
powers displayed by our diminutive 
counterparts whose physical form re- 
sembles ours and who are governed 
by the same common law of gravita- 
tion. True, they can never be other- 
wise than they are, a fact which at 
once separates and attracts us. Hence 
it is given to us to imbue them with 
our own spirit and, while viewing 
them, to lift them out of their rigid 
mobility and set them up as heroes of 
our own conception according to the 
needs and desires of each individual 
heart. We find some part of our ego 
again in the variegated puppets. We 
know, too, that like them we ourselves 
are subject to a ruling force, though 
we may at times be privileged to touch 
its secret cords. But it is only when 


man begins to strive after superior 
aims and live for his higher tasks that 
he and the puppets meet again to 
await the higher stimulative command. 
The romanticism of the world of pup- 
pets reaches over into the romanticism 
of our own life, awakens it as an echo, 
weaves golden threads about our 
hearts and, ere we are aware of it and 
admit it, the harshly featured puppets 
themselves become our invisible but 
wondrously perceptible guides. 

It is clear, therefore, that to attend 
a puppet play and to participate in 
the joys and anxieties of the miniature 
players is a pleasant diversion not 
alone for children. And when men of 
the highest standing in the intellectual 
world have attended and enjoyed pup- 
pet plays, they were not prompted 
thereton merely by a creative impulse 
to gather new strength from a primi- 
tive world and to fill the mind with 
fresh ideas. The prime motive is ra- 
ther the longing for a revival of our 
own lost and buried world — a turn- 
ing away from that ultrarealism which 
is made possible by the unlimited 
subtleties of the modern film and at- 
tempted by the naturalistic stage with 
its inexhaustible mechanical contriv- 
ances. When we witness a scene from 
human life produced on the stage we 
are inclined to add a mite of our own 
creative imagination to the author’s 
original conception and to retain a 
certain freedom of judgment. And it 
is for this reason that we love the 
marionettes and that we wend our 
steps towards their quiet little play- 
house — sometimes clandestinely, but 
always with hearts full of childlike 
happiness at seeing and experiencing 
again what an understanding world 
wisely bestowed upon us as her first 
precious gift: The Puppets. 


Every Member Get A Member! 
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El Nahual Tour 


Adolph Cavallo 


A “Fiesta of Puppets”—Roberto 
Lago’s Teatro “El Nahual,” leading 
puppet theatre of Mexico 


“El Nahual” is the leading company 
of three government-sponsored puppet 
troupes now operating in Mexico City. 
By special arrangement with Roberto 
Lago, Director of all three groups, this 
company is coming to the United 
States for a seven-week tour which 
will take them to Louisville, Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Utica, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Amaha, Denver, Lubbock and Dallas. 
This tour has been arranged by The 
Detroit Puppet Theater, and the Mexi- 
can troupe will appear only under lo- 
cal museum sponsorship. Mr. Lago 
and members of his company played 
in this country in 1944 and 1952 under 
the auspices of The Puppeteers of 
America. In 1947, they toured Vene- 
mela at the invitation of the Ministry 
of Education and helped found the 
National Puppet Theater there. In the 
present nation-wide appearance of 
“El Nahual” in the United States, Mr. 
Lago will act as chief puppeteer and 
will be assisted by Miss Cuca Ramirez 
and Mr. Pepe Diaz. 

“El Nahual” traces its ancestry back 
to 1932, but Mexican puppetry gener- 
ally dates far beyond that. Before 
Cortes arrived, in 1519, Indian priests 
mystified their people with tiny figures 
dancing in the palms of their hands. 
This rudimentary string puppet, made 
of clay and simply jointed, was man- 
ipulated by a hidden assistant. Ap- 
parently, this performance was intend- 
ed to convince the populace that the 
priests were in close communion with 
the gods. What other ritual use was 
made of these figures remains un- 
known; but actual examples exist to- 


day. The Spaniards brought puppets 
to the new continent immediately. 
We know that among Cortes’ servants | 
in 1524 was a man who performed ma- 
gic tricks and manipulated puppets. 
There are many scattered references 
to puppet activity in Mexico between 
then and now and most of them seem 
to refer to string puppets. The hand 
or glove puppet seems to have come 
to Mexico during the second half of 
the 19th century with the French who 
accompanied Maximillian. The French 
name for this kind of puppet, Guignol, 
in turn give its name to the organiza- 
tion under which the three Mexican 
troupes are known collectively, “El 
Teatro Guignol.” 

In 1932, a group of artists in Mexico 
City pooled their talents with the 
aim of creating a national puppet the- 
ater. Among them was Roberto Lago. 
A year later, after their efforts had 
proved to be popular and successful, 
the government’s department of fine 
arts took over the theater. By 1935, 
two groups had developed, the “Rin 
Rin” and “Camino;” shortly thereafter, 
“E] Periquito” became a third group. 
In 1939, the name of “Rin Rin” was 
changed to “El Nahual” which means 
dog in Indian dialect. 

Today, each of these three groups 
gives one performance daily in a pub- 
lic school, at a hospital or some other 
public institution. Besides offering 
entertainment, the actors try to edu- 
cate their audiences. The puppeteers 
of “El Teatro Guignol” work on the 
principle that their audiences, espe- 
cially the children, endow the puppet 
actor with a life and personality of 
his own, and since they love him, they 
listen to him. Sometimes, the puppets 
help children learn the basic rules of 
good health or reading. From 1944 to 











1948, these official puppet troupes 
were sent out to play in the provinces 
to aid in the government’s campaign 
for literacy. Another government- 
sponsored puppet company, known as 
“Don Ferruco,” specializes in promot- 
ing health education. 

Besides building and giving shows 
in the provinces and in Mexico City, 
which is headquarters, the members 
of “El Nahual” join other puppeteers 
in the Municipal Auditorium of Mexi- 
co City and give classes in puppetry 
for the school teachers of the City. 
The teachers in turn instruct their 
students in the making and manipulat- 
ing of puppets. 

The primary aim of the puppeteers 
of “El Nahual” is to charm and delight 
their audiences with the handsome 
design and amusing antics of their 
puppets. The company managers in- 
vite leading Mexican artists to contri- 
bute material for their new shows. 
The standards are high; and the de- 
sign, script and music must be the 
work of professionals in each field. 
Thus, the shows delight adults inter- 
ested in the visual arts, music or lang- 
uage as well as the children who just 
love puppets. 

The plays and dances selected for 
production at El] Teatro Guignol, are 
those which satisfy two basic con- 
ditions set by the puppeteers: that the 
material allow the puppets to seem as 
alive as possible, and that the refer- 
ences and subject matter of each piece 
draw on the folklore of their rich 
Hispano-Mexican culture. 

Mr. Lago and his two assistants are 
bringing a cast of 56 puppets. With 
these figures, they will offer two 
programs, one specifically for children 
and adults, the other primarily for 
adults alone. The show for youngsters, 
comprises the following numbers: 
“Las Lagarteranas” 

A dance of Lagartera in Spain, four 
girls in charming regional costume. 
Puppets by Lola Cueto. Scenery by 
Pepe Diaz. 





“El Raton Perez y La Cucaracha 

Mondinga.” 

A dramatization of an amusing and 
typically Mexican folktale. Puppets 
by Roberto Lago. Scenery by Pepe 
Diaz. Scene 1. A pretty little ant 
(actually, a cockroach) named Mond- 
inga finds a dime while sweeping in 
her house. She wonders what to do 
with this new-found wealth and finally 
decides on buying a hair ribbon and 
some powder. Soon a variety of 
suitors arrive and ask for her hand in 
marriage, but she finds fault with all 
of them — the bull, the dog, the 
chicken, the owl, the duck and the pig. 
Finally, a little mouse named Perez 
charms her with his sweet voice and 
she consents to marry him. Scene 2, 
A wedding scene in a colonial Mexican 
church is interrupted by a raid from 
a cat who stalks away with the mouse 
acting as best man. Scene 3. Mondinga 
is cooking a big pot of stew while her 
mouse husband sleeps. She rouses 
him and asks him to stir the dinner 
while she goes to market and warns 
him not to let the dinner burn. Perez 
hears only that there is stew cooking 
and he stumbles sleepily toward the 
pot. Before long, he is lapping up the 
stew and, carelessly, falls right into the 
big pot. When she returns, Mondinga 
is beside herself with grief and accepts 
the help of former suitors in reviving 
her husband. After some _ rather 
strange treatment administered by the 
owl doctor, Perez is restored to health 
and the play ends happily. (NOTE: 
Performed in Spanish, but the plot is 
so simple and the action and panto- 
mime so explicit that the audience 
should find no difficulty in under- 
standing the story.) 

“Los Marineros.” 

A delightful dance performed by 
sailors and fish. Four sailors row out 
to sea and engage in a kind of water 
ballet. Puppets by Roberto Lago. 
Choreography by Jorge and Eduardo 
Contreras. 
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“Juanito y Maria.” 

A Mexican version of Hansel and 
Gretel in which all characters are 
Indians. The story follows the classic 
lines and includes the charming swan 
ferry at the end which is eliminated in 
most modern adaptations. Puppets by 
Lola Cueto. Scenery by Pepe Diaz. 
Story adapted by Julio Emilio Munoz. 
“Dona Ana.” 

A puppet version of a popular Mexi- 
can children’s game, somewhat compa- 
rable to our “London Bridge.” This 
little round, however, ends with a 
surprise: Dona Ana, called by the 
players, appears as a skull, a familiar 
and not very frightening Mexican 
symbol, Adaptation and puppets by 
Lola Cueto and Roberto Lago. 

“Los Faroles.” 

Fantastic puppets made of Japanese 
lanterns, coiled wire and other un- 
likely materials disport to the tune of 
“The Blue Scarecrow.” Puppets by 
Lola Cueto. 

“Don Juan Tenorio.” 

An adaptation by Roberto Lago of 
Jose Zorilla’s version of the Don Juan 
story. Written in Spain in 1844. the 
play was first produced in Mexico at 
the command of the Emporer Maxi- 
milian late in 1865. The leading actors 
eof Mexico’s Teatro Principal were 
appointed court actors on this occasion 
and performed the first part of the 
play in a special theater constructed in 
one of the salons in the National 
Palace. Since then, “Don Juan 
Tenorio” has become the favorite 
national play of Mexico and most 
other Spanish-speaking countries. It 
is performed annually during the 
season of All Souls’ Day (November 
2) which is known in Mexico as the 
Day of the Dead. The appearance of 
ghosts and shades toward the end of 
the play explains the relation between 
“Don Juan Tenorio” and the day on 
which the dead are honored. The plot 
concerns the events in the later life of 
Don Juan, incarnation of libertinism 
and unprincipled passion. The action 








takes place in Seville around 1545. 
Don Juan Tenorio and Don Luis Mejia 
meet in an inn to compare evil deeds 
during the last year. Don Juan’s list 
exceeds his rival’s except for the fact 
that the former has not yet seduced a 
novice in a convent. Don Juan suc- 
ceeds in conquering Dona Ines who 
later dies of grief, love and remorse. 
Don Juan kills her father, Don Gon- 
zalo, in a duel; from that point on, the 
amoral hero deals with the ghosts and 
statues of those he has killed. Cynical 
and boastful until the end, he is finallv 
saved by the prayers of Dona Ines and 
repents. Mr. Lago interpolates a good 
deal of playful Mexican humor here 
and there, and such characters as 
Ciutti, Don Juan’s_ scatter-brained 
servant, are used to provide necessary 
comic relief. Puppets designed by 
Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma. Scenery 
by Ledesma and Pepe Diaz. (NOTE: 
The dialogue is in poetry form and is 
written in beautiful Castilian Span- 
ish). 

“Pastorela de Navidad.” 

An adaptation by Roberta Lago of a 
shepherd’s folkplay. The play opens 
with a prologue in the form of a 
dialogue between the devil and St. 
Michael. Following this, a group of 
shepherds appear and they sing a song 
inviting others to join them. An angel 
appears and announces the Nativity. 
The devil appears to tempt the shep- 
herds, but they cast him out. Each 
discusses the present he will take to 
the Child: a gourd, a cradle, lamp, 
charm, shirt, etc. They make their 
way to Bethlehem, singing all the 
while. The scene of the Nativity 
which greets them is the tableau with 
which the pageant ends. Scenery by 
Pepe Diaz. 


ITINERARY—TEATRO EL NAHUAL 


J. B. Speed Museum, Louisville, Ky. 
Feb. 17, 18 


Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 21, 22 








University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 24, 25 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 26 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
Utica, N. Y. Feb. 28 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 
March 3, 4 

Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 6, 7 

John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 10, 11 

Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 
March 17, 18 

Junior Entertainment (at Natural His- 
tory Museum, Denver, Colo. 
March 24 

Museum, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas March 28, 29 


Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas 
March 31, April 1. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
P of A_ will appreciate very much 
any hospitality shown to Roberto Lago 
and his company by local puppeteers. 
They love to meet our people, and I 
am sure our members will appreciate 
this chance to meet them and exchange 
ideas. Their accommodations, meals, 
and transportation have been arranged 
but in addition we know they would 
appreciate any extra courtesies or 
entertainment you may be able to 
extend to them. Please phone and 
clear any arrangements with the 
museum ahead of time to avoid dupli- 
cation and conflicts in time. 


The Artistry of Bil and Cora Baird 


By Jero Magon 


Back in 1907 Gordon Craig, writing 
in the first issue of “The Mask,” said: 
“The marionette appears to me the last 
echo of some noble art of a past civili- 
zation. But as with all art that has 
passed into vulgar hands, the puppet 
has become a reproach. All puppets 
are but low comedians. ‘Puppet’ is 
now a term of contempt. And who 
knows whether the Puppet shall not 
once again become the faithful medi- 
um for the beautiful thoughts of the 
artist.” 

When this was written the puppet 
theatre was indeed on the verge of 
extinction. But once again this 
phoenix art has risen anew. 

A leader in the twentieth-century 
puppet revival is the incomparable Bil 
Baird. Aided by his gifted wife Cora, 
he has devoted the past three decades 
to ceaseless effort in lifting the puppet 
theatre to its present position. 

When the curtain falls on a Baird 
production, you know that you have 
witnessed the work of a superb artist 


and a master showman. 

Bil studied at the University of 
Iowa, majoring in art and dramatics. 
After getting his B.A. there, he studied 
scene design at the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

Even as a student the art of puppet- 
ry fascinated him; he built his first 
puppet show while in college. 

Music was another art that claimed 
his attention in those early years. He 
traveled with a dance band; to this day 
music is an important ingredient of 
every Baird porduction. Bil can play 
no less than sixteen instruments, in- 
cluding the guitar, accordian, tuba, 
bag-pipe and piccolo. 

His student days over, he spent the 
next year traveling in Europe. 

When he returned to this country 
he joined the late great Tony Sarg, 
who sparked the Renaissance of 
puppetry in the U. S. After one year 
with Sarg, Baird started his own 
puppet company. Two years later he 
rejoined Tony, and remained with his 
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troupe for the next five years, touring 
the country with a new production 
every season. 

Baird built the A & P marionette 
variety show for Tony Sarg at the 
1933 Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago. 

He met Cora in an Orson Welles 
production of “Dr. Faustus,” for which 
he devised the masks for the Seven 
Deadly Sins. Cora had been an actress 
with Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre and a dancer in the 
Martha Graham company. Cora not 
only plays the female roles and ma- 
nipulates the puppets, but collaborates 
on production ideas and choreography. 

In their long, prolific career, the 
Bairds have participated in every 
conceivable phase of show business: 

They have presented industrial 
shews at conventions. 

They have played one and two-week 
vaudeville engagements. 

They produced educational films 
during the War for the Government 
dealing with food conservation. 

They appeared in the “Ziegfeld 
Follies” with their three little kittens 
doing a hilarious satire of the Boswell 
sisters. 

They produced numerous com- 
mercial films, including “Party Lines” 
and “Adventures in Telezonia” for 
AT & T, and “The King Who Came 
to Breakfast” for National Biscuit 
Company. 

They played four engagements in 
the mammouth Radio City Music Hall, 
including a Christmas show, an old- 
fashioned melodrama, Bull Fight (with 
rod-puppets) and a 42-foot dragon and 
live girl act that was held over for 
seven weeks! 

In the Broadway musical comedy 
“Flahooley” the Baird puppets played 
an integral part in developing the 
story line. 

During Christmas week they pre- 
sented a beautiful production of “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves” at New 


York’s Phoenix Theatre. 

Edward R. Murrow paid a visit to 
their fabulous home-studio-workshop 
on the CBS-TV program “Person to 
Person.” 

They have enjoyed unrivaled success 
on network television: twelve appear- 
ances on “The Show of Shows”; 
“Heidi”, a Max Liebman “spectacular”; 
Dave Garroway show; Studio One 
production of “Prince and Puppet”; 
one year on the CBS daily “Morning 
Show”; one year on the CBS “Snarky 


Parker” show; one year with the 
“Whistling Wizard;” thirteen weeks 
with the “Bil Baird Show.” Most 


recently the Baird Puppets were seen 
on the Christmas Eve NBC spectacular 
“Babes in Toyland,” an event that 
promises to become an annual classic. 

When I visited the Bairds they were 
preparing to leave for Hollywood to 
make a picture. 

Not only have they appeared in 
every facet of show business, but they 
have worked with every type of 
figure. 

Every Baird puppet bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of personal style— 
a combination of stylized abstraction, 
“puppety” movement. Not only is 
every Baird puppet a definite charac- 
terization, but is created specifically 
for a particular medium. Thus a 
puppet that is to appear in a theatre 
seating thousands would be given a 
broad treatment in contrast to the fine, 
detailed finish on a figure that is to 
face the searching eye of a TV camera. 

As I got up to leave, I was surprised 
by Bil’s last remark, coming as it did 
from one who had apparently un- 
locked every secret of the puppeteer’s 
art. “I feel,” he said with character- 
istic humility, “that I still have lots to 
learn about puppets.” 

It is safe to predict that with such an 
attitude of never-ending curiosity and 
enthusiasm, Bil and Cora Baird will 
continue to rank as puppetry’s top- 
flight artists. 








Puppetry as a Teaching Aid 


John McInnes, M. Ed. 
St. Clair Junior High School 
East York, Toronto, Canada 


When I became interested in pup- 
petry taking the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education Art and Crafts 
Course, several summers ago, I thought 
of many of the possibilities of the acti- 
vity. I realized its potential value as 
a hobby for all ages and its appeal in 
Art classes in school. Only this sum- 
mer did I fully realize the wider 
potential of puppetry in teaching. 

When I was working at the Reading 
Clinic at Columbia University I was 
assigned a student who was classified 
as a nonreader. He was a fourteen 
year old boy, of average intelligence, 
who had never learned to read well 
enough to recognize more than about 
twenty-five words. He had experienc- 
ed repeated failure in school and found 
the task of learning to read a rather 
dismal one. It was with this student 
that I found out that puppets could be 
a motivating device where many other 
means had failed. 

I had several aims‘in mind when I 
began to use puppets as a means of 
teaching this student to read. From 
my interviews with him I found that 
the experience in school which had 
brought him most success were the 
ones where handwork was involved. 
He looked forward to an activity 
where his skill with his hands could 
be displayed. I felt that I could make 
the reading involved meaingful to him. 
Reading had had no purpose for him, 
but when the first thing he had to 
read was a typewritten sheet of simple 
directions for making a puppet, read- 
ing became important. By reading he 
could learn to do something. To pre- 
pare for reading the directions I taught 
him word recognition as you would a 
beginner. The words were not abstract 


things because they were the names of 
the materials he was handling and us- 
ing. Cardboard, paper, paste, shellac, 
all became words in his sight vocabu- 
lary. They became a basis for word- 
building and the teaching of word 
skills. At the same time I was surpris- 
ed at early incidental learning of 
words as he attempted to read the label 
on the jar, and even asked about words 
that appeared on the paper he was 
tearing up for paper mache. The 
motivation of making puppets was 
very strong and sustained his interest 
in the work at the Reading Centre. 
It also provided an immediate demand 
for creative writing. We needed a 
script for the puppets in the making. 
As the boy had no mastery of compo- 
sition he dictated a script to me and 
soon this was typed and ready as an- 
other reading experience. Since it was 
obvious to the boy that he could not 
always dictate scripts to me he decided 
it would be wise to learn methods of 
spelling. We had a set of useful words 
ready for our attention. What had 
been intended as a reading experience 
extended into the other areas in which 
this boy needed help. 

The results of the. new interest were 
seen in the boy’s desire to learn, and 
in his personality. He had continually 
taken home reports of failure at school. 
Now he proudly took home his di- 
rections for making puppets which he 
could read perfectly. Work with the 


words placed in exercise of. different’ 


content showed that he had not simply 
memorized a few sentences for he 
could handle his-new words in differ- 
ent contexts. His parents were 
pleased at his successful reading, 
They admired his handwork when he 
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took home the completed puppets and 
became actively involved in the 
activity, first when they were asked 
to read parts of his scripts, and then 
when they worked together cutting 
and sewing costumes for the charac- 
ters. When the puppets were ready 
for display my student found himself 
in a very prominent position in the 
group in which he has at first shown 
great fear of participating in any way. 
His increased confidence was displayed 
when he did a small one-man show 
for the group of about thirty students 
and teachers. When I interviewed his 
mother I was pleased to hear her tell 
me about the boy’s changed attitude at 
home and with other children. He 
had found out that he was a person, 
that he could do something for the 
enjoyment of others, and that he could 
attain success. He had never had 
many friends and had thought of him- 








self as being different because, as he 
explained, he couldn’t even “read 
comics like the other kids.” His 
mother told me of his new interest and 
success in forming friendships in his 
neighborhood. The influence of our 
work spread further than we had ever 
anticipated. . 

The experiment with puppets in this 
clinical situation pointed out to me a 
new value of puppetry in teaching. I 
found in it an activity which could 
bring the student forward in real 
reading experiences, but also in 
experiences which contributed to a 
better concept of himself. I was satis- 
fied that the approach brought im- 
mediate results in Reading, Spelling, 
and Creative Writing and also brought 
personality changes which would 
ensure continued growth in all areas 
of the student’s development. 


It’s Not Dull Work 


Robert Williams 


Writing a puppet play isn’t the dul- 
lest job in the world. In fact it can 
be fun and have many extra curricular 
rewards. Of course there’s always the 
actual writing itself. That’s one for 
the book too: — You hate to do it, you 
like to do it, you’re glad when it’s done 
and you can’t wait to start the next 
one! 

The note-books are an important 
part, an amusing junk yard of facts, 
ideas, oddities and local color lines 
from overheard conversations. For 
instance, overheard one day a mother 
speaking to her small son, “Heavens, 
your face is dirty!” and he replied 
quickly, “That isn’t dirt, that’s shade!” 
When the writer gets stuck the note- 
book unsticks him. 

For the twenty-three years of this 
marionette company’s existence, this 
is the way it has been; writing next 
year’s play during the playing season, 


ll 


between shows and between towns so 
that when the playing season ends, 
the production can begin. One should 
always have a little space to pack the 
typewriter and note-book. 

The background doesn’t always come 
out of books, at least not all of it. 
When we were preparing our Indian 
play, “The Green Buffalo,” we made 
a trip to Celilo Falls, Oregon, to see 
the Salmon Bake and dances. Celilo is 
a rapids on the great Columbia where 
for generations the Celilo tribe and 
tribes from many miles around catch 
their supply of salmon during the 
spring spawning run. 

Over a thousand Indians were en- 
camped along the river. Besides the 
fishing, gambling games, bones, and 
poker went on continuously beside 
the fires. The wampun they were 


using, I noticed, was U. S. currency. 
(Continued on page 21) 





PUPPET PARADE 


NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern Technological Insti- 
tute, at Evanston, Illinois houses the 
auditorium where the 1956 Festival 
shows will be held. And they tell us 
it is “air-conditioned”! Isn’t that some- 
thing to look forward to! 

Included in this issue is a map of 
Northwestern including some general 
information. Put it away for general 
reference. And remember the date is 
changed this year to August 6 through 
11. This is a new date for P of A 
Festivals and we hope it will make 
it possible for more members than ever 
to attend. 


THE BAIRDS 


There is no need for the “Parade” to 
introduce this illustrous team. . . every 
one knows them. No use writing 
abcut them either for. . . Jero Magon 
writes a wonderful summary of the 
activities of the Bairds in his article, 
“The Artistry of the Bairds”’, in this 
issue. Judging from the clippings that 
have come to the JOURNAL desk, the 
Bairds are getting more publicity at 
the present time than any other 
company in America. . . newspapers, 
magazines. . . all are filled with the 
activities of the Bairds. 


ROBERTO LAGO 


Roberto Lago, Director of El Teatro 
Nahual, the Mexican Puppet Theater 
which is currently touring the States, 
(see article in this issue) is shown 
here with the Witch from “Jaunito y 


Maria”. Charro and China Poblana 


(see photo section) 


are skeletons who dance the natio 
Mexican “Jarabe Tapatio”., while th 
Spanish Maiden is one of four Spanis 
girls who dance the “Las Lagarters 
anas”. 5 

Duz Cavallo has just returned fron 
Mexico where he _ witnessed ‘ 
performance of the El Teatro Nahu 
and is wildly enthusiastic about if 
Don’t miss it! 


EDITH WILLIAMS 


Robert William writes “It’s Not D 
Work” in this issue, but since h 
picture appeared in the Fest issue, an 
since we are pretty sure “it’s not du 
work”, because he receives a great de 
of assistance from Edith, his wife, 
are showing her picture instead. With 
Edith are the Butterfly and the Ro 
ing Horse Fly from “Alice in Wonder 
land”. 

The Williams of Puyallup, Washi 
ton gave their first Festival show 
year to a delighted audience. 


THE CARVERS 


When two old time woodcarvers li 
George Larsen and Harold Rami 
stage a woodcarving demonstration 4 
the Festival Workshop, it’s you 
opportunity of a lifetime. And... f 
Workshop this year will have an add 
day. . . just so you can have the char 
to learn all the tricks of the trade fre 
expert puppeteers like these. Geor 
Larsen, left, is not only an exp 
carver, but an expert “Punch ame 
Judy” man, and no Festival ever see 
complete without one of his perfo 
ances. 
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HARRY WALBRUCK 


In summer 1953, Harry Walbruck 
made his first appearances in this 
' country. His puppets — always re- 
newed and changed by him and his 
wife Rita — soon won the hearts of his 
audiences in southern Wisconsin. 

' Harry, a former U. P. correspondent, 
had studied literature and dramatics 
in Germany, got his doctorate, and 
gave shows there as a sideline. In the 
U. S., his new home-land, he started 
out with some of his self-written plays 
which he had tried out before his 
European audiences. 

' Now his programs — like “The 
Space Giants”, “Captain Faustus”, and 
a Variety Show — are big hits in 
schools, and occasionally on local TV- 
stations, in the Middle West. Harry’s 


favorite puppet is Casper, the clown. 


IT’S NOT DULL WORK 
(Continued from page 11) 
Black haired kids were playing base- 


‘ball off to one side. 

At night hundreds gathered in the 
big Long House to watch the ancestral 
‘dances. The place was jammed with 
men, women, children and babies and 
already the five drummers were 
thumping rhythms that reached back 
to primitive time. That rhythm — it 
Made you want to get up and dance 
‘with the warriors! Gradually as the 
(drums grew warmer the costumed and 
painted warriors began filling the 
dancing space and slowly working 
out a pattern. We saw fellows in neat 
business suits with costumes under 
‘their arms disappear and then soon 
ireappear painted and costumed to 
dance. 

' They not only danced, but they 
ooped and yelled. And the drums 
hit the beat harder and harder. When 
ihe warriors had to rest, the squaws 
ifilled in with soft mild dances. Many 
the squaws were dressed in beau- 
Miful white buckskin, marvelously 
‘beaded. 


Suppose we want a play set in me- 
dieval times. We do. Got to have 
some background before we can write. 
Got to have a jumping-off place. Out 
of the note book comes an interesting 
item: In the records of a south Italian 
town it is recorded that in 1148 the 
local duke acquired a thousand acres 
of land along the river in payment for 
killing a dragon! What a wonderful 
item. What a wonderul way to get 
rich! Those were the days! 

We jumped off with that into the 
Morte D’Arthur, a book redolent of 
those times. As Sir Launcelot said, 
“Truly never till now knew I of so 
high adventures done, and so marve- 
lous and strange.” It is interesting 
that this book of Malory’s was one of 
the first pieces of English fiction to 
come from the Caxton press in 1485. 

Next came Ariosto’s Furioso. To 
quote: “His level sight, along the wa- 
ter thrown, naked as born, bound to 
a stump, espied a dame, whose feet 
were wetted by the tide.” Needless 
to say there was a dragon licking his 
chops nearby. We went back to Eng- 
land and read some Chaucer, and then 
to France for the Trouvere stories. 

Now swords flash in the sun and 
the sound of knights rattling with a 
merry tinny sound is overwhelming. 
Nothing to do now but plot the play 
and write it. The background can’t 
get anymore vivid. Aside from the 
play we’ve had an entrancing trip into 
the middle ages. A period that has 
come down to us in a history that is 
one vast fairy tale. 

When we got back to our hotel in 
a nearby town the sound of the drums 
still beat in our ears. We felt that we 
had crossed the shadow line of time 
for a few hours. We also felt that we 
had some solid background for our 
play. 

These are only two examples out 
of many. I think it shows that the 
writing of puppet plays is not as mun- 
dane a job as some. It’s interesting 
and it’s fun. 








Stop Dreaming! Start Planning 


Libby Sollis 


February: the time of chin-in-th- 
palm and the thousand yard stare; the 
seed catalogue vision and the far off 
stirring of Spring. 

You should forgive the intrusion, 
friend, but if Spring is in the air, can 
Festival be far behind? 

February, in short, is later than you 
think. Already the wheels are spin- 
ning in Evanston, Illinois, and here, to 
quicken the adrenelin, is a run down 
of what has been and is to be: 

First, a Pre-fest was held at North- 
western University for local P. of A.ers 
on January 14th, and a highly success- 
ful shot-in-the-arm it was. Pre-fest 
was also an opportunity for putting 
heads together over plans for Festi- 
val ’56. So when the dust had set- 
tled, most of the loose ends had been 
firmly tied, and the package had taken 
form and color at last. 

Meanwhile, back in the smoke-filled 
rooms, traveling exhibits for local 
schools, libraries and _ recreational 
centers were being assembled, one day 
workshops for scout and other group 
leaders were being designed, and fliers 
and letters to go out this month to 
churches, museums and what not were 
in the rough draft stages of prepa- 
ration. All these with a view to 
broadening the base of public interest 
in puppeteering and, of course, 
swelling the coffers of P. of A. come 
August. 

Festival, however, is first and fore- 
most for you, a fact not lost on the 
56 Festival committee. Here, then, 
the latest word concerning the partici- 
pants: 

Monday evening, August 6th is the 
official starting time, and we kick off 
with a performance that night. 

Registration will begin in the early 
A.M., which means a full day of leisure 


for early regitrants, a day for viewing 
the exhibits, sightseeing around the 
Northwestern campus, the local area, 
or even time for a quickie trip to 
Chicago, if you please. So try to get 
in when the gun goes off if you can. 

Evening performances will continue 
on Tuesday, Thrusday and Friday, 
Wednesday evening again being re- 
served for a breather. You might con- 
sider a trip to Chinatown, a boat trip 
on the lake, foreign restaurants, one of 
the outdoor theatres, or Chicago’s 
particular chef d’oeuvre for puppet- 
eers, dinner at the Kungsholm 
restaurant followed by the famous 
Kungsholm puppet opera. Whatever 
the whim that inspires you, Wednes- 
day night is all yours. 

As for the bigger and better work- 
shop we've hinted at, the latest 
dispatch from George Merton promises 
“practical demonstrations of all types 
for the beginner, the advanced student 
and the professional. In addition there 
will be specialized demonstrations in 
modeling, carving, costume design, set 
design, casting, specialized ‘trick’ 
puppets, marionette controls, stage 
design, lighting, etc.” And if that 
weren’t enough to whet your appetite, 
“There will also be _ participating 
demonstrations in the manipulation of 
all types of puppets (marionettes, 
hand, finger, shadow and rod) together 
with a final demonstration showing the 


pratical application of the above 
demonstrations. A manual will be 
prepared containing comprehensive 


notes on all demonstrations.” Whew! 

So put down that seed catalogue, 
friend, and get going on your own 
special contribution: pot pourri. This 
year, to give more people a chance to 
perform, there will be a time limit. 
No time for your musical “Medea”, 
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alas, but just enough for that stunning 
pas de deux for twin hippopotomi you 
just created, or the third act divertiss- 
ment you dreamed of last fall. 

And look, when it all jells in your 
mind, or whenever you get an idea to 
make this Festival a gala of galas, 





...I1 hear folks talk about 
of the JOURNAL.” 


Question 
“bound copies 
How do you order them? 


Answer ... Send your back JOUR- 
NALS, any volume, six copies to C. B. 
McSpadden Jr., (P of A member) 2118 
14th St,, Lubbock, Texas. He will 
bind them for you, attractive black 
and orange cover, for $1.50 plus pos- 
tage and COD. Or, the JOURNAL has 
a limited number of back issues... 
we will supply both JOURNALS and 
binding for $3.50 a volume, one year’s 
issue. Give exact dates. Allow six 
weeks for order. 


Question . . . Can I get back issues 
of the JOURNAL? How much do they 
cost? 

Answer ... A limited number are 


available of all issues except Vol. I. 
Cost 50¢ each. If you want a com- 
plete set, don’t put it off. 


Question . . . Why were the dates of 
the 1956 Festival changed to August? 
I thought the Fest was always held in 
June. 

Answer . .. We had to adjust our 
date to a time when North Western 
could take us . . . colleges have busy 
schedules ... arranged far ahead. For 
many members the new date is even 
more favorable. 
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scribble it down and send it to Anne 
Thurman, 2308 Park Place, Evanston 
Illinois, will you? She is still stand- 
ing hopefully by the mail slot in the 
front hall. Let her hear from you... 
soon? 


Ask Us Another 


(By the Journal Editors) 


Question . . . How do you get direc- 
tories or lists of members names? I 
am a new member and I understand 
there is a list but I have never had 
one. 

Answer ... Directories are published 
once a year... right after Festival. 
They are sent to all members with the 
August issue of the JOURNAL, and in- 
cluded during the year with the first 
issue that a new member receives. 
If you didn’t receive one, it was a slip 
on the editor’s part. If there is any 
one who did not receive this year’s 
directory, a post card to the JOURNAL 
will bring you one immediately. 


Question ... Why don’t we send 
notices of expirations like other maga- 
zines do? (This was a complaint ra- 
ther than a question) 

Answer .. . We do not operate like 
a Magazine. Your membership in the 
P of A includes the JOURNAL. The 
Ex. Sec. used to send out post card 
notices. This made extra work, extra 
cost. Two years ago we designed a 
new notice which is included in the 
last JOURNAL to which you are en- 
titled, telling you that your member- 
ship will expire before the next 
JOURNAL is mailed. We have found 
this very satisfactory and our members 
have appreciated it and have respond- 
ed nicely to this system. 











THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PUPPET THEATER by George 
Speaight,, published by John de Graff, 
Inc., 64 W. 23 St., N. Y., 10, N. Y., is a 
recent publication well worth buying. 
Should be in every puppeteer’s library. 
Publishers emphasize stock is limited 
so order now. Money back if not 
satisfied. 

Children’s Program Review Com- 
mittee set up by NBC to evaluate its 
own programs voiced the following 
objection, all applicable to puppet 
productions. “Action is featured that 
would be forbidden at home or in the 
community. Over-excitment is gener- 
ated by programs bursting with dis- 
jointed, frenetic action. Material 
frightening to children is sometimes 
used.” 

BILLBOARD rates Alene Holdahl’s 
Musical Marionettes, on WTVJ-TV, 
Miami, as a natural for kiddies and 
grownups. . . youngsters go for the 
puppets, grownups for background, 
precision mechanics of the production 
and the catchy music. The story is 
woven around an old sea captain who 
with his wife, recalls places he has 
visited. . homespun philosophy thrown 
in. 

Christmas Puppet fare on TV, N. Y., 
was amazing. I wonder if you realize 
what you are missing by not checking 
with the TV GUIDE. Listed there, we 
found, “The Legend of Mary” enacted 
by Prof. Teschner’s Vienna Puppets 
and narrated by Ingeburg Stayer, 
“Babes in Toyland” by Bil and Cora 
Baird, The Martin Bros. puppets on 
Variety”, Jay Nemeth on Ed Sullivan 
program, Fantasy, “March of the 
Wooden Soldiers” from Victor Her- 
bert’s operetta, “Christmas is for 


Children” by Margo Lovelace, Edward 
R. Morrow’s visit to Burr Tillstrom, 
in Dr. 
famous “The 


Mabel Beaton Marionettes 
Clement C. Moore’s 


Here and There 
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Night Before Christmas” plus “The 
Nativity”, “The Steadfast Tin Soldier” 
from Hans Christian Anderson’s tales, 
“Santa Presents” offered a series of 
eight Christmas films, several with 
puppets, and on “Wonderama for 
Kids”, Calvin Hathaway, director of 
Cooper Union presented peep shows 
and Chinese, Turkish and Japanese 
puppets, while Paul Ashey painted 
puppet faces on the “Home News” 
program. Full fare for puppet 
enthusiasts and we hope you didn’t 
miss Slugger with Martha Raye, as a 
humenette, on the Martha Raye Show. 

Puppeteers are like husbands, you 
have to “feed ’em to keep ’em”. Twin 
City polled 35 members at their annual 
feed, then decided to get down to 
sound production. “Ali Baba” will be 
the first on the program. Lois Wright 
is the new President, Bob Longfield 
our faithful reporter. Bob’s new 
partner is Jimmy Thode of Bayport, 
Minn. 

The Rev. and Mrs. T. J. Simpson are 
now at Ft. Lauderdale and so busy 
with ministerial duties and the build- 
ing of a new church that puppets are 
packed away. .not for long though, 
we are sure. Had some wonderful 
reports, via friends of their  pro- 
ductions. 

Florence Slover King, new P of A 
member, is a fourth generation 
puppeteer, wonders if any one in P of 
A remembers “Arkansas Jim” or 
“Alvin Slover and their Marionettes”. 
If so please write her, care of the 
JOURNAL. More of her later. 

David Ben Shalom, our friend from 
far off Isreal who has written before of 
his traveling theater, tells us he per- 
formed this year in 17 counties, mostly 
in open air amphitheaters to audiences 
of 1500 to 2000. . the plot of his play, 
the adventures of four Tel-Aviv 
children who are lost in the desert, 
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and finally rescued by an old friend 
and three animals, the Lion, Donkey 
and Camel. He is experimenting now 
with his first motion picture. 

The Sunday Mirror, N. Y. gave a 
page feature story with pics to Harriet 
Babcock Neill, 66 year old “model 
room” hobbyist, who divides this 
hobby with marionette making, pro- 
ducing marionettes for stage and TV. 

Debussey’s seldom heard score, “The 
Toy Box” served as background for 
a marionette presentation on The 
Young People’s Concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony at Town Hall, N. 
Y. on Dec. 17. With John Langstaff as 
narrator, “Les Marionettes de Mont- 
real,” directed by Micheline Legendre 
disported themselves in a little story 
about dolls in a toy box. It was the 
United States debut of this colorful 
marionette company. 

“Young Elizabethan” a magazine for 
boys and girls, from England, had a 
wonderful cover of a Punch and Judy 
performance in a park with the usual 
small fry on the benches and a more 
curious one trying to crawl under the 
curtains. 

After six months at Hilton Hotel in 
Chi, Puppeteer Vic Charles moved to 
Ft. Lauderdale in new ice show. 

NBC added a new show Jan. 7 to 
their Saturday schedule of children’s 
fare, “Choose Up Sides”. Audience 
participation with two teams of 
children, dubbed for the time being as 
cowboys and space rangers, who 
engage in competitive stunts. The 
third half hour of the show is taken 
over with “Children’s Corner’, a 
puppet show by Josie Carey and Fred 
Rogers. When Josie Cary produced a 
drawing recently and suggested that 
her listeners do likewise, 10,000 young- 
sters complied. 

Frank Paris did a Christmas show 
in A and S Department store in 
Brooklyn,- Ted Lewis, Sylvia Mere- 
dith, Paul Browne and Tommy 
Reynolds pulling the strings. Frank 
will give a course in puppetry at NYU 
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in fall of ’56. 

Larry Berthleson started as pup- 
peteer on the Ernie Kovak Show Dec. 
12. Format includes Kovak’s puppets. 

Gotham Book Mart, 41 W. 47th, 
New York 36, advertises THE ANI- 
MATED FILM, by Roger Manvell. 
Techniques of animation for films 
and TV step by step. Model and 
puppet animation also included. $3.50. 

Do you eat Silver Cup Bread? Then 
you saw the attractive Kukla Fran and 
Ollie Christmas label. 

At the Bobino in Paris the Marottes, 
an eyecatching puppet act features 
a flirtation between two bashful 
peasant youngsters, a zany caterpillars 
run-in with a retiscent snail and a 
number of vervy peasant dances, in 
most beguiling manner. 

Ben-Gay, the old time cold remedy 
features a comic strip of a puppet show 
in one of their recent ads. 

Kurtis Marionettes, Alpine Village, 
Cleveland, staged a return visit where- 
in Frank Brown and Kurtis Woligien 
presented a diverting routine with just 
the right proportion of “craftsmanship 
and good humor”. 

Schwartz Toy Store, N. Y. featured 
puppets of all types and description, 
together with stages, during the 
Christmas season. Interesting place! 
Drop in and see their collection of 
commercial puppets. 

George Latshaw reports a new 
stage “unlike the conventional box 
shape of most puppet booths”, also 
has a stunning new brochure. Leave 
it to George to come up with some- 
thing new and different. What are 
YOU doing that is entirely original? 

Canada’s perambulating external 
affairs minister appears to have been 
thoroughly charmed by a puppet show 
“The Devil’s Mill” which he saw in 
Russia lately. It seems that the 
Russians reported that he promised to 
ask his cabinet for a national puppet 
theater. . . a report discredited by the 
STAR WEEKLY of Toronto. Be that 
as it may, puppets are booming in 








Canada. According to the _ Star, 
Ontario puppeteers claim, on a popu- 
lation basis, more puppeteers than any 
other locality on the continent. George 
Merten receives most of the credit, 
according to the puppeteers. Accord- 
ing to the editorial, the most inter- 
esting explanation is a sociological one. 
Canada, it seems, is pictured by many 
writers as a nation of inhibited people, 
. . puppets help rid one of inhibitions, 
therefore they claim that may account 
for the present extraordinary vogue 
of puppetry. We disagree with this 
statement. . . . credit should go to the 
stimulus received from the many fine 
puppeteers who have really been 
putting puppets on the Canadian map 
the last few years, some of the finest 
creative puppetry has been emanating 


from these creative (not inhibited) 
artists. 
Mrs. Harold Ezri of Millersburg, 


Ohio, with the aid of a group of women 
presented an original play, written by 
Mrs. Ezri, “The Little Green Elf’s 
Christmas” to the children’s groups in 
their vicinity, during the weeks before 
Christmas. 

Virginia Higinbotham writes en- 
thusiastically of her new home in 
Cruz, Venezuela. . . new environment 
and language difficulties conquered, 
she will probably get back in puppetry 
again. Hopes to make a Fest on vaca- 
tion. Has encountered no mention of 
puppetry yet in newspapers. 

Mrs. Emanuel Waldman presented 
a puppet play with students as part of 
the Merrick, L. I. Book Week program. 
P. S. 41, New York City, performed 
with “Punch and Judy” on the TV 
program “On the Carousal”, channel 2. 
Mrs. Henry Hammond in charge. 

Jay Nemeth at the Palace, N. Y., 
presented Alter-ego, a pooch puppet 
with cute antics along with his vent 
act. The Trotter Bros. were well re- 
ceived at the Blue Angel and rated 
good reviews. Bob Longfield tells us 
Dave Trotter was his partner on a 
summer fair circuit back in 1949. . . is 
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now teaming with Bob Munson, of 
Wichita, and hitting the best club 
dates. They expect to leave for 
Europe soon. 

The Salzburg Marionettes embarked 
Dec. 29 on the Queen Mary for a three 
week tour of the eastern states, pre- 
ceeding a four-month stint in Central 
and South America and the Carribean. 
With the Mozarteum Orchestra also on 
tour in the states, Salzburg promises 
to be a poor mecca for tourists. 

Michael Myerberg is filming his next 
pictures in Britain,—‘“for the sake of 
improved quality and economy”, he 
informed reporters. Technicians are 
better in Europe, he says, and costs of 
production much lower, and further- 
more Europeans are more interested in 
puppet films. This is spite that the 
largest part of his global intake of 
$1,300,000 on “Hansel and Gretel” was 
accrued in the U. S. “Stars” will no 
longer be used in his cast, he says, 
“the emphasis is swinging to the story 
and the acting”. Martin Stevens could 
have taught him that a long time ago. 

Lined up for future production are 
a combination live-animation version 
of Mary Norton’s “The Borrowers” and 
“Aladdin’s Magic Lamp” originally in- 
tended for filming in N. Y. Myerberg 
says his schedule calls for two features 
a year, not including puppet films. 
After completing “Patterns”, he’ll do 
“Line of Duty”, another Rod Sterling 
original. 

The Children’s Entertainment col- 
umn of THE NEW YORK TIMES 
fairly bulged with notices of puppet 
shows, both by professionals and 
amateurs, and puppet films, both 
American and foreign. Some new but 
many of the old favorite films, again 
and again. Along with these, we find 
Lia and Gia Wallace, Village Dance 
and Puppet Center Directors carrying 
out a crowded schedule and Gayle and 
Doug Anderson with seventy appear- 
ances booked from Thanksgiving 
through New Years. Doug must have 
invoked all his magic tricks to meet 
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a schedule like that. 

According to Charles Trentham, who 
edits the puppet column in the 
STAGE, 

“Fresh complaints are being levelled 
against the “old scoundrel”—Punch. 
This time they come from the other 
side of the world, from New Zealand, 
where, as elsewhere, horror comics 
have been blamed as causing juvenile 
delinquency. Latterly the emphasis 
has been changed, and it is the “much- 
battered shoulders” of Punch and Judy 
on which the blame is being currently 
laid. One group at least of New 
Zealand educational authorities is re- 
ported as having refused to permit any 
further Punch shows in schools until 
“evidence” by a body of headmasters 
has been collated and considered. 

The Press has taken the matter up, 
one paper declaring that “if Punch 
and Judy were to appear in a horror 
comic it would be roundly condemned 
on all sides for its emphasis on cruelty 


and heartless violence,” while the 
verdict of another is that “no film 
censor would approve a theme in 
which wickedness triumphs and escapes 
its richly-earned deserts. Cruelty to 
animals, women and children could 
easily be caused by such an evil ex- 
ample.” All this is nothing new to us, 
inasmuch as, from time to time, in 
recent years our national tragi-comic 
puppet drama has suffered criticism 
and attack from certain quarters. In- 
deed, there was, not so long ago, a 
correspondence on the usbject in the 
columns of our leading educational 
organ. The heat and excitement event- 
ually dissipated. Quite unconcerned, 
Punch continued, and continues, in his 
wicked ways, if wicked they really be. 
His popularity is to-day more widely 
spread and even more firmly anchored 
than ever before, thanks, among other 
things, to the extremely competent 


and entertaining performance of a 
number of his practitioners. 














Rod Young—Punch’s Mailbox, Box 14, University of Richmond, Virginia 


The overture had finished with a 
bright, tinkly tune when suddenly the 
bright lights winked on bathing the 
stage in magic as the plush yellow 
curtains parted to reveal a shimmer- 
ing silver backdrop. Slowly, very 
slowly, a small purple mouse crept 
quietly forward, having emerged from 
an unobserved mousehole, stage left. 

“Ahem!” Declared the mouse. “The 
management regrets that Mr. Punch 
is lost!! Please do not lose your heads. 
Everything will be all right. It is 
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just that you must bear with us until 
the management gains control of the 
situation.” 

Thus saying, friend mouse immedi- 
ately broke forth into a wild, tempestu- 
ous dance, whereafter, controlling a 
tendency to puff and wheeze a bit, he 
again addressed his brooding audience. 

“Unaccustomed as I am to filling in 
for so illustrious a personage as Punch, 
perhaps you will allow me to tell you 
the news which we have borrowed 
from his private files.” 








Cheers and much stomping of feet 
met this unexpected announcement, 
whereupon, friend mouse proceeded to 
relate the following remarkable facts 
of interest. 

Jim Rose, son of Rufus and Margo 
Rose, played the title role in the 
Antioch Area Theatre production of 
the American comedy classic, “Rip 
Van Winkle.” The play was performed 
during December at the Antioch 
Theatre, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

In the same realm, Kathy Piper 
played the title role in the Western 
College Theatre Group presentation of 
“Therese” when it was produced in 
October under the direction of Edgar 
Hughes Chapman. William Ireland 
Duncan, head of Theatre at Western 
and producer of the famed Tatterman 
Marionettes, was directorially  re- 
sponsible for the Young People’s 
Theatre productions this fall of “Puss 
In Boots,” and “Radio Rescue.” Bar- 
bara Thiebaud, a 1955 graduate of 
Western, is currently touring with Bill 
and the Tatterman shows as Ruth 
holds down the fort as Director of 
Public Relations at Western, a full 
time chore she took over this fall. 

Although she continues her frantic 
schedule of shows, Dorothy Rankin 
had to take time to rest in the hospital 
during November. She has developed 
a club date stage that is suitcase small, 
yet has the largeness of her other stage 
wherein she can use her oversized 
puppets. She found in Boston some 
useful rubber wheels with quick work- 
ing locks adaptable for puppet stages. 
She reports that they are available 
from E. W. Fiske, Boston, and four 
that fit perfectly into aluminum tubing 
legs of a small stage cost only $11.55. 
Jane and Ronald Herrick paid the 
Rankins a visit in the fall and staged 
their whole show right in the living 
room. Joe and Mary Owens also paid 
them a visit as they took a break from 
work on their “dream house” at 
Swaggertown, Scotia, New York. We 
can all join in hoping that Dorothy is 


soon sound and well again and can 
heed her warning to be very careful 
while working with celastic! 

We understand that John Shirley is 
coming back to New York with a 
double puppet act and is very confi- 
dent of the future with his new 
partner. His Rollercades of 1955 
during the summer was very suc- 
cessful. 

Margie Kelly and family love 
puppeteers who stop by their home in 
Topeka to visit. Among others. Lewis 
Parsons is a favorite Kelly guest. 
Lewis has certainly a wonderful means 
of communication with children of all 
races and languages through his 
puppets and music. 

We very sadly found our old record- 
ing of part of a suite by MacDowell 
entitled “Marionettes” broken and 
wonder whether others would be 
interested in this old record issued by 
Victor in the Louis Mehler Series 
under the direction of Bruno Riebold. 
It was number 22163-B and contained 


three themes describing a Witch, 
Clown and Villain. It may still be 
available and the music is very 
puppet-like. 

Whex: reporting previously the 


recordinz of “The Puppet Dance” and 
“March of the Christmas Pudding” 
written by British member Roderick 
Fletcher, we neglected to reveal that 
sheet music for «the -numbers are 
available from Donovan Meher Ltd, 
Excel House, Whitcomb. Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 

If you are not on the mailing list of 
Frederick A. Bohling, 246 West 44th 
Street, New York City, or have not 
investigated his knowledge of theatri- 
cal lighting equipment suitable for use 
on the marionette-puppet stage, then 
let him know at once. Recent cata- 
logues will prove very useful to some 
of you and indispensible to others. 

“The Gorgon’s Head,” a _ special 
holiday marionette show was pre- 
sented on December 28 by the Edu- 
cation Department of the Cincinnati 
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Art Museum. The performers were 
students from the Art Academy of 
Cincinnati. 

Only $300 was the price tag on an 
eight foot marionette pictured in the 
Business section of TIME magazine, 
December 12th, when-“Toycoon” Louis 
Marx was on the cover and given a 
feature spread. The marionette clown 
wes certainly cute, but just a trifle 
impracticle! 

The December 1955 issue of GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING featured an article 
entitled “What To Wear To A Puppet 
Party.” Available in needlework 
departments of leading stores, or write 
to the magazine’s Fashion Department 
for information about kits containing 
everything needed to make _ these 
interesting felt puppets plus _in- 
structions. The kits sell for $2.50 each 
and the constructed puppets designed 
by Michael’s Menagerie are slightly 
more. These clean-cut handpuppets 
were also featured in the Richmond, 
Virginia Museum of Arts. exhibit, 
“Design for Christmas” showing 
through January. 

The November 28 issue of LIFE 
revealed a full page color photo of 
Carol Channing being “vamped” by 
the snake hand puppet. reported 
previously. Just above the snake 
charmer, in the chorus behind Miss 
Channing, was former puppeteer Joyce 
Gladmond of Scarsdale, New York. 

The OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGA- 
ZINE recently gave four full pages to 
Basil Milovseroff, “The Puppet Man,” 
with an insight into his life and 
philosophy as a puppeteer. Ann, Peter, 
and Georgia all rated attention and 
photos. Lo and behold, there, too, 
were Audrey and WesleyAnn Wiksell 
pictured at the Dartmouth Festival! 

The December issue of CORONET 
MAGAZINE, in an article entitled 
“The Man Behind the Dummy,” relates 
how Jero Magon helped Paul Winchell, 
famous TV ventriloquist, get started 
on his career with Jerry Mahoney. 
Recent articles by Jero Magon in 
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PLAYERS MAGAZINE have been 
“March of the Marionettes,” a script 
dramatizing the history of puppets, 
October; “Realism or Suggestion,” 
November; “The Sliding Wagon 
Stage,” December; Rembrandt Light- 
ing,” January. 

Kent and Louise More have suc- 
cessfully premiered their new show, 
“The Thing-a-ma-jing,” as well as 
their new family addition which 
turned out to be a seven pound girl, 
Dorothy Sue, on September 30, 1955 at 
exactly 8:00 a.m. Congratulations on 
both are in order. 

Caroline S. Lutz, whose remarkable 


portrait by her brother Dan was 
presented to Westhampton College 
this fall, entertained Miss Berta 


Metzger, formerly of Honolulu, during 
the Christmas holidays. An authority 
on Pacific folklore and the author of a 
string of books published by Frederick 
A. Stekes, New York, Miss Metzger in 
1948 was transferred to Korea as an 
editor for the National Economics 
Board.. It was here that she suggested 
that puppets be used as a means of 
teaching and entertaining Koreans and 
she was put in charge of originating a 
puppet division. She wrote the plays 
based on Korean and Oriental lore, 
however, everything else, under her 
direction, was done by Koreans and 
five units of puppeteers gave the 
shows. At present, Miss Metzger is 
working on a compilation of world 
puppet plays and her address is c/o 
P.O. Box 57, Oakton, Va. 

A house overrun with dragons is the 
preblem of a very pleasant looking 
grandmother in Richmond, Virginia. 
Mrs. Guy. M. Scott has miade practi- 
cally an industry from her original 
sock-dragon puppet and Christmas 
present problems were solved for 
many a mother when she discovered 
how simple a sock puppet is to make 
or have made. The RICHMOND 
TIMES DISPATCH revealed all this 
dragon-lore in an article in November 
headed by a stunning picture of Mrs. 











Scott flanked by her grandchildren 
and three dragons! 

If you have had to cope with puppet 
copyright problems perhaps you 
would be willing to share your experi- 
ence with Rita K. Everett, 2909 Broad- 
way, New Orleans. Miss Everett has 
had ill experience in coping with 
protection of her original puppet 
material and we can sympathize and 
hope for better standards by members 
of the P. of A. Originality and 
imagination are naturally the key to 
all good puppet endeavor. When one 
lacks the courage to think and create 
new designs and ideas one should feel 
like a blank carbon copy and certainly 
feel terrible. If you can be of help to 
Miss Everett on this matter of pro- 
tection of ideas, please do so and while 
you are at it, pound out an article for 
the PUPPETRY JOURNAL. Or sit 
down and write an article of any 
nature, for that matter, and participate 
in your magazine. It exists only for 
you and by you. 

From aé recent Walter Winchell 
column we see that Howdy Doody has 
indeed become a Big Business. It 
grosses more than $40 million annually 
via merchandise. The prograin is 
broadcast daily in color and with color 
came the addition of Heidi Doody, a 
blonde charmer, to the puppet portion 
of the show. 

Bob Braun, besides producing his 
Baird Bulletin, glorifying the work of 
Bil and Cora Baird, toured New 
Jersey before Christmas with shows 
produced by Mr. Freddy Sleckman 
who has helped him with his variety 
act and introduced him to strobe-light 
effects. Said effects are fabulous and 
you will want to try them soon. 

The current Suzari Marionette 
production is “Pinocchio.” Walton and 
O’Rourke were headliners at the 
Beverly Hills Club, Newport, Ky. 
during the New Year festivities season, 
January, 1956. 

Herb Scheffel would like to thank 
all who helped him obtain the entire 
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15 volumes of -Paul McPharlin’s 
PUPPETRY YEARBOOKS. We 
understand that there may yet be two 
copies, 1932 and 1933, available cheap 
at the Corner Bookshop, 102 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, in case you 
are interested and are missing either 
of those copies to complete your own 
collection. Not many are lucky 
enough to have a complete, coliector’s 
item, collection. If anyone knows 
where a 1935 copy is available, Rod 
Young would appreciate knowing it, 
by the way. 

Aurora Valentine did “Little Red 
Riding Hood” for the Children’s 
Theatre in Palo Alto, California, this 
past summer. The Jonson Clausens 
did a marionette show for a Seattle 
carnival last October. Members of 
the Seattle Puppet Club outlined their 
1955-56 program with fall discussions 
and demonstrations on puppet parts, 
their annual Chinese Dinner was on 
January 9; February 6 brought a 
discussion of stages, and in March, 
April and May they are set to discuss 
Costumes, Stringing and Manipulation, 
ending up in May with the annual 
hobby show. 

Did you see George Prentice and his 
Punch show on the Perry Como TV 
program towards the end of October? 
The December copy of U.S. CAMERA 
MAGAZINE had an article, pages 110- 
111, by Glen H. Turner = entitled 
“Puppets for Animation.” He is an 
art teacher and 16 mm. movie camera 
fan and the “how I did it” article tells 
of puppets made for _ stop-action 
movies. 

For Book Week during November, 
The San Francisco Public Library 
presented Lettie Connell’s Puppets in 
“The Magic Tea Kettle.’ This was 
Lettie’s original puppet play based on 
an old Japanese folk tale. Celebrating 
the same week, the Queta Club of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and the A.A.U.W. 
of Hampton, Virginia, sponsored Rod 
Young and his “Puppet Parade.” 
Pictured in the Richmond press in 
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early December were Rod Young and 
Dean Emeritus May Keller, who 
beautifully narrated the University of 
Richmond Puppet Studio production 


of “The Little Match Girl.” Also on 
the program was “The Fir Tree” 
presented with colorful, abstract 


puppets as an experiment in designed 
movement and unreal form. 

Away back in August, POPULAR 
MECHANICS came out with details 
on a Playtime Cottage, page 169, show- 
ing how a stage for marionettes or 
handpuppets could be built right into 
a playhouse for the youngsters. 
PLAYMATE MAGAZINE around the 
same date.came out with designs for 
paper bag puppets. The pattern 
shown wasn’t bad; but who follows 
patterns? The field is open for experi- 
ment. Grab a bag and improvise! 

Not much time any more for her 
puppets with a new home and a new 
daughter, Susan, but Caroline Fiedler 
in Waukesha, Wisconsin, has high 
hopes that the puppets won't rest 
long. Especially not since both she 
and Ed have. workshops planned. 
Perhaps we will see them at North- 
western in August. We hope we will 
see you there too. The Festival may 
prove to be the very best yet from all 
indications, and believe us, we saw the 
place last summer and it certainly 
promised a wonderful time! 

After a spell of sailboating in the 
summer, Robert and Edith Williams 
went back to their “Puppet House” in 
Puyallup, Washington, and concocted 
their current production of “Mr. 
Mulberry and the Magic Bottle.” 

According to the Southern California 
Edition of TV Guide, puppeteer Rene 
Zendejas was signed for two out-of- 
state tours after appearance on the 
Latin-American’ program, “Fandange.” 
In TALK, a small phamphlet issued by 
the Pacific Telephone Company, the 
September issue pictured a scene from 
the color film, “Adventure in Tele- 
zonia,” made years ago by Bil and 
Cora Baird. The film, which teaches 
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children how to telephone correctiy, is 
included in a free service kit available 
upon request to any school in the 
Pacific Coast area. This might prove 
true for other areas covered by the 
Bell Telephone Company as well. You 
might investigate locally. 

The October TV GUIDE revealed 
that the pilot of a filmed puppet 
version of the “Dick Tracy” comic 
strip, to run 15 minutes five times a 
week, is on the market. This is 
probably the one with puppets made 
by Mary Chase that was made several 
years ago in New York City. 

The Topstone Rubber Toy Co., Dept. 
K, Bethel, Conn., has put out a new kit 
called “Paint-a Puppet.” The kit 
contains all materials to make hand 
puppets at home. They say it is a 
truly creative toy at only $2.26 post- 
paid or three for six dollars. 

California seems to be alive with 
puppeteers, some well known, some 
recent entrants or quiet types. Don 
and Ivy Wilson offered afternoon and 
evening performances in August at the 
Annual Laguna Beach Festival of Arts. 
For Halloween celebrations, Laguna 
Beach was well pleased with three 
puppet shows presented by Mrs. 
Robert Falkenstein, assisted by her 
daughter, Judy, and students Kittie 
Brown, Doug Williamson and Linda 
Smale. 

October found the Los Angeles Jr. 
League staging “The Magic Locker of 
Davy Jones,” by Mrs. Edward C. 
Shroeder and Mrs. Gilbert Roswell 
and directed by Mrs. Dwight Whiting. 
Riverside, California, school children 
have grown to love a puppet, Safety 
Button, who, used by Nurses and 
teachers, helps put across good health 
habit ideas. This was reported in the 
RIVERSIDE PRESS. In September, 
young puppeteers from the Shatto 
Drama Center in Los Angeles put on a 
TV hand puppet production of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” This polished 
performance was directed by member 
Rena Reddick. 





November brought Griffith Jones 
Puppets to the Barker Auditorium in 
Los Angeles. The fall program of the 
Turnabout Theatre featured the “Pie- 
Eyed Piper” and a gold rush comedy 
entitled “Tom and Jerry.” The Yale 
Puppeteers seem to never lose their 
charm. Carnivals and schools as well 
as an Art Festival have been graced 
with the shows of Marion Derby of 
Riverside, California. Marion is 
source for much of this West Coast 
puppet news. Why don’t vou help too 
by clipping puppet mentions from 
your papers and magazines and send- 
ing them on to us for compilation. 

Lea and Gia Wallace presented their 
“Puss In Boots” from December 26-31, 
at the Village Dance and Puppet 
Center on Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. The Kingsland Marionettes, 
Cedric and Lee Head, were with Marge 
Visser and Moppets through Christmas 
in Pittsburg. From there they 
journeyed on to further industry at 
the Detroit Museum of Arts. 


Detroit bursts with puppet activity 
as Fern Zwickey and her Art Ed. 
enthusiasts presented Christmas shows 
galore as did many of the other 
members of the Puppet Guild. Roy 
Ethington and Nelson Rabe have been 
touring the southeast with Coleman’s 


Puppets. Robin Nelson is fascinating 
customers at La Rue’s Supper Club in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, with his mario- 
nettes on ice. 

The Metropolitan Marionettes, Bill 
and Nancy Smith, have been covering 
the northeast states and will continue 
into the south this spring. They 
visited. prolific showman Tim Letch- 
worth in Hampton, Virginia, and they 
all helped Rod Young set up stage for 
a show one weekend in November, 
afterwhich, they followed him back 
to Richmond and spent an evening 
with Rod as he prepared for Universi- 
ty of Richmond productions, You are 
all invited to Richmond for.a visit too, 
but please come ready. to work on 
whatever current show is at hand! 
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The Washington, D.C. Pageant of 
Peace included an outdoor puppet) 
threatre set-up. Scheduled for holida 
performance in this theatre were Rod) 
Young’s Puppets, which opened the 
series of events on December 19 and 
closed them on January 2, The Jr 
League of Washington, The Campfire 
Girls and Yvonne Verlaine. 

Perhaps we have a member or two 
in the armed forces who thinks he ma 
never get out. To such a soul, ta 
heart, since Alan Cook, who is now 
working on a Master’s Degree in ¢ 
history at the University of Southerr 
California, at one point thought he 
would never breathe creatively again 
Happy New Year to us all! 

With this parting cry, the tiny 
purple mouse who had related al 
these interesting bits of information) 
disappeared and up sprang Mr. Punch 
madly swinging his stick and crying 
in desperation. : 

“Treason!” And Punch _ grabbe¢ 
wildly at his notes for his Mailbox 
column. “Heads will Roll. Now th 
news is out! But my friends, th 
puppeteers, will not let me down. I 
a new year and there is new news 
They will all send me new informatio 
about what they have been doing an 
about all they know of this fantas 
art that is my life.” 

We implore you to appease M 
Punch. Send in lots of material righ 
away! 


Rod Young 

Box 14 

University of Richmond 
Virginia 








